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RUSSIA AND RED CHINA 


ESPITE THE VIOLENCE of Premier Khrushchev’s 
D General Assembly speech, Oct. 1, demanding admission 
of Red China to the United Nations, it is doubted by for- 
eign affairs analysts that he has any real desire to see a 
grant of membership to the Chinese Reds at this time. 
When a vote is taken on the pending United States resolu- 
tion, the majority for postponing the question for another 
year may be smaller, proportionately, than last year’s 
majority,’ but it is expected to be decisive. A United Na- 
tions seat for Red China would give that country parity 
with Russia in the world organization and would strengthen 
its position in an ideological struggle between Moscow and 
Peking that is deeply agitating the Communist world. 


Events of the next few weeks may disclose whether or 
not the current differences will lead to an open split. When 
Khrushchev carries out his plan to visit North Korea in the 
middle of October, he may well find occasion on that trip 
to confer with Mao Tse-tung, chairman of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party. The Supreme 
Soviet, Russia’s nearest equivalent to a parliament, has 
been called to meet on Oct. 18. Shortly thereafter Com- 
munist leaders from all over the world will gather in Mos- 
cow to celebrate the Nov. 7 anniversary of the Bolshevik 
revolution. Out of these doings should come enough clues, 
if not definite information, to indicate more plainly the 
extent of the rift between the two Communist giants. 


For a time after the Korean War, there was a tendency 
in the United States to welcome any friction between 
Peking and Moscow as pointing to development of a Chi- 
nese brand of Titoism which could be expected to put some 
restraint on Soviet conduct. It may be questioned now 


The General Assembly vote on Sept. 22, 1959, was 44 (53.6%) for postponement 
E 


29 (35.49) against, and 9 (11.0%) abstentions 
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whether a break bet n China and Russia could be re- 
garded in the West with equanimity. The subject of the 
present ideological quarrel is peaceful coexistence vs. the 
inevitability of war. And Khrushchev is championing the 
necessity of coexistence in a world which nuclear war might 
destroy, while Mar eader of 650 million people under 

ssure to push forward on the path of indus- 

takes the more reckless position in defense of 


nt of Communist policy. 


NS AND SOURCES OF MOUNTING DISAGREEMENT 


} 


Failure of Red China to abide by the declaration in sup- 


port of peaceful coexistence agreed to at a Bucharest con- 
ference last June by representatives of the Communist 
parties of China, the Soviet Union, and 44 other countries 
was viewed as unmistakable evidence of a widening of the 
ideological cleavage. Diplomatic circles have reported that 
the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party cir- 
culated among all party organizations late in July an anti- 
Peking manifesto Stating Russia’s objections to China’s 
ideology and tactics and threatening to isolate the Chinese if 
they held to their “revisionist” stand. Red China’s Deputy 
Premier Li Fu-chun countered in the Peking Review of 


Aug. 23 that “Modern revisionists [i.e., Soviet leaders] 


since 1958 have launched movements in an effort to isolate 
us, but they will only isolate themselves.” 


In an apparent effort to make clear who is leader of the 
Communist world, Khrushchev already had begun to cut 
down on Soviet economic and technical assistance to Com- 
munist China. Borba, Yugoslav government newspaper, 
reported on Aug. 14 that a mass exodus of Soviet experts 
from China was under way. Yugoslav sources said also 
that Peking itself had ordered more than 300 Soviet tech- 
nicians and advisers out of Tibet in early August. Later 
reports indicated that close to one-half of some 10,000 Rus 
sian technicians in China had departed by mid-September. 


arious kinds have been cited as underlying 
¢ disagreement over the most effec- 
tive means of spreading communism, rivalries among Com- 


sa4 


munist leaders and states, population pressures in China, 
economic strains from China’s ambitious industrialization 
program. G. F. Hudson, director of the Centre of Far 
Eastern Studies at Oxford University, has observed that 
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the doctrine of peaceful coexistence is in conflict with Red 
China’s present determination to work its people to the 
limit of their endurance. Noting the launching last June 
of an unprecedently vehement campaign against American 
imperialism, Hudson pointed out that Peking no doubt felt 
it was “no time . . . to encourage a basking in the sunshine 
of peaceful coexistence and relaxation of international ten- 
sion.” On the contrary, a foreign enemy was needed to 
spur China’s laboring masses, and fear of that enemy would 
lose its force “if it came to be believed that the imperialists 
could resign themselves to perpetual peace and that ‘dif- 
ferent social systems’ could live side by side indefinitely 
without war.” 


Russia, on the other hand, was convinced that “The 
theme of universal disarmament made a profound appeal 
to the peoples of the Western democracies.” It wanted to 
utilize that appeal to aid the Communist cause, but “how 
could communism exploit these powerful emotions in the 
Western world if it continued to assert that the very exist- 
ence of the capitalist system made war inevitable?’ ? 


Moscow-PEKING STRUGGLE FOR RED LEADERSHIP 


Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) told the Senate on 
Aug. 17 that “the Communist empire used to have one 
center—Moscow,” while “now it clearly has two centers— 
Moscow and Peking.” Such division of leadership con- 
flicts directly with Lenin’s dictum that party authority must 
be strictly enforced, as in a military chain of command. 
Khrushchev has not been able to exert supreme authority, 
and it is known that he used occasionally to rely on Mao’s 
support in factional struggles within the Kremlin. 


At a meeting in Moscow on Nov. 16, 1957, Mao paid lip 
service to Soviet leadership by saying that the Chinese 
Communist Party was not worthy of the leading role in 
the Communist camp because of its comparative “lack of 
experience in the building of socialism.’ This obviously dis- 
ingenuous statement no doubt was made to preserve the 
“monolithic solidarity” of the international movement and, 
on a more practical level, to assure Peking of continued 
Soviet economic and technical assistance. 


The fact is that since the Hungarian revolution of 1956 


2G. F. Hudson, “Russia and China: The Dilemmas of Power,” Foreign Affairs, 
October 1960, pp. 1-3. 
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the Chinese have been portraying Mao as the leading 
theoretician of the Communist world and as Stalin’s heir. 
Mao, by his pronouncements and attitude, has left little 
doubt that he considers himself entitled to lead world com- 
munism. He has been the supreme party leader in China 
since 1935; he led the Communists to conquest of the Chi- 
nese mainland; and he has guided the development of Chi- 
nese socialism. Unlike Khrushchev in Russia, Mao repre- 
sents and still leads China’s original Communist genera- 
tion. He is China’s Stalin. That is one reason the Chinese, 
who borrowed the Stalinist model of economic development, 
are still praising achievements and teachings of Stalin now 
downgraded by the Russians. 


So far, the major battles in the struggle for ultimate 
authority between these two autocratic leaders are being 
waged in the field of ideology. The Chinese regard Mao 
as the ranking theoretician of the Communist world, while 
the Russians, of necessity, pay deference to Khrushchev as 
the foremost interpreter of Marxism-Leninism. Khrush- 
chev’s weakness in theory has caused no end of trouble in 
the Communist movement and, because Khrushchev is a 
practical man, he is inclined—as a Central Intelligence 
Agency official has pointed out’—to interpret Communist 
doctrine to suit his own purposes. At the Bucharest con- 
ference last June, he declared: 

On the basis of Marxism-Leninism, we must think for ourselves, 
study life profoundly, analyze the present situation and draw 
conclusions which benefit the common cause of communism. 

We live in a time when we have neither Marx nor Engels nor 

Lenin with us. If we act like children, who in studying the 

alphabet build words out of letters, we shall not go very far. 


It is generally thought that Mao would prefer strict con- 
trol and discipline in matters of Communist ideology. He 
fears that, once disagreement and argument develop within 
national Communist parties, the present system of leader- 
ship will be shaken. Isaac Deutscher, writing in the Aug. 
4 issue of The Reporter, said that “Mao looks upon Khrush- 
chev as a well-intentioned but hopelessly muddled man, 
hardly worthy of occupying his high place in the Com- 
munist world.” But there is no supreme court of commu- 
nism to which Mao or Khrushchev can appeal for final 
judgment of their doctrinal differences. 


®Gen. C. P. Cabell, deputy director of Centra] Intelligence Agency, before Dallas 
Council on World Affairs, March 31, 1960 
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IDEOLOGICAL SPLIT OVER INEVITABILITY OF WAR 


Since last April Chinese dissent from the policy of peace- 
ful coexistence, charted by Khrushchev at the 20th and 21st 
congresses of the Soviet Communist Party, has increasingly 
occupied the attention of Communist theoreticians and bloc 
leaders. Peking contends (1) that the struggle between 
socialism and capitalism has not been changed by the ad- 
vent of nuclear weapons, (2) that genuine peace cannot 
be assured while imperialism, which by its nature is apt 
to produce war, survives, and (3) that socialism’s final 
victory cannot be attained without war. Khrushchev, on 
the other hand, feels that to pursue a policy of exporting 
revolution, as currently advocated by the Chinese, would 
lead to disaster; he is confident that socialism’s world-wide 
victory can best be achieved through peaceful economic 
competition. 


Peaceful coexistence, according to Khrushchev, is “the 
repudiation of war as a means of solving controversial 
issues.” Writing in the October 1959 issue of Foreign 
Affairs, the Soviet premier said: “Our desire for peace and 
peaceful coexistence is not conditioned by any time-serving 


or tactical considerations. . . . It springs from the very 
nature of Socialist society.”” He added that “From its 
very inception the Soviet state proclaimed peaceful coexist- 
ence as the basic principle of its foreign policy.” However, 
neither Lenin nor any other old Bolshevik ever used the 
term. 


Edvard Kardelj, Yugoslav vice president, in a treatise 
on “Socialism and War’ which appeared in Borba last 
August, assailed Red China as “wishing to impose itself 
as a political power, not for the protection of peace and 
socialism, but to overcome its own difficulties.”’” Chinese 
aggressiveness, he asserted, would strengthen “world re- 
action” in defense of national independence and threaten 
serious defeats for the entire Socialist bloc. Peking, on the 
other hand, following what it considers an orthodox Len- 
inist line, branded the Yugoslav position as “Trotskyist.” 
The Chinese leadership maintains that a détente with the 
West is impossible and that talk of ending the cold war 
is a “dangerous illusion.” 


Khrushchev, speaking in Bucharest on June 21, said that 
“Coexistence is the only way—the only path to take”; that 
“Any other way means death and destruction for all of us.” 
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But Mao Tse-tung, in an essay in 1957 “On the Correct 
Handling of Contradictions Among the People” wrote that 
“If the imperialists insist on unleashing another war, we 
should not be afraid of it.””’ The Peking press and radio 
have steadily defended the concept of “just wars” against 
China’s enemies. Chinese theoreticians have accused the 
Russians of being “modern revisionists” trying to distort 
orthodox Leninism, which sanctifies just wars against im- 
perialism. Chou Yang, China’s cultural arbiter, said in 
Peking on Sept. 4 in a lengthy statement on “The Path of 
Socialist Literature and Art in China,” that: 
The modern revisionists . . . make no distinction between 

and unjust wars and make no distinction as to which class 

waging the war and for what purpose, but consider all wars as 

contrary to “human nature.” ... In the past few years. . . some 

writers have adopted a negative attitude toward the just, anti- 

aggression wars in history, as if all wars, regardless of their 


nature, were cri! al and filthy. Such writers dwell in detail on 


all the cruelty and horror of war, describing the so-called 


of the trenches.” .. . To depict people’s just wars with glo 
pessimism ... is a gr distortion of the historical 


these wars. Such worl erve only to undermine the 


of people in their own strength and in the future of the 

Khrushchev, on the other hand, has said that “people of 
labor cannot want war” because “for them war spells grief 
and tears, death, devastation and misery.”4 Pravda re- 
printed on July 28 a speech in which Palmiro Togliatti 
Italian Communist leader, warned that “The contemporary 
military means of war’s destruction are such that their use 
might lead to complete destruction of the centers of civili- 
zation.” Obviously echoing Khrushchev’s views on the sub- 
ject, Togliatti said it would not be possible to build socialism 
after a nuclear holocaust. 


SOVIET OPPOSITION TO RED CHINA’S COMMUNES 


Red China’s communes, established to undergird the 
country’s “great leap forward” in agricultural and indus- 
trial production, constitute another point of friction be- 
tween Chinese and Soviet leaders. To some Soviet satel- 
lites, this most drastic regimentation of human beings ever 
attempted seemed to represent a radical advance toward 
pure communism, because it sought to make distribution in 


* Nikita S. Khrushchev n Peaceful Coexistence,” Foreign Affairs, October 1959, 
p. 3 
®See “Red China’s Commur E.R.R., 1959 Vol. I, pp. 205-214. 
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kind the main form of payment to commune members.® 
But Moscow considered the regimentation of 500 million 
peasants a dangerous experiment which threatened the ulti- 
mate success of socialism. Pravda declared editorially on 
June 12: 


Present-day revisionists who ignore the general principles of 


the development of communism and who try to find their own 
course toward the establishment of socialism ... are misinter- 
preting Lenin. The search for a separate course to socialism for 
each country individually ... or attempts to skip entire historic 
stages serve only the enemies ... interested in weakening so- 
cialism. 


The Soviet attitude severely affronts Chinese Commu- 
nists. They contend that the communes do not derive from 
Marx or Lenin but simply reflect “the objective law of 
development.” They are Mao’s chief claim to ideological 
inventiveness and have been hailed as a major step in the 
progress of Chinese society toward communism. However, 
Peking has repeatedly emphasized that the communes must 
not be mistaken for communism itself. 


Khrushchev, addressing Polish peasants at a collective 
farm in July 1959, recalled that the Soviet Union had ex- 
perimented with communes in 1918 and 1919 but had 
found them the wrong way to start on the road to social- 
ization. Anastas I. Mikoyan, First Deputy Premier of the 
Soviet Union, observed in Los Angeles on Jan. 12, 1959, 
that Marx, Lenin and other Communist philosophers had 
recognized that material incentives for workers would be 
needed until pure communism was attained; communes 
would not work, he said, in the absence of a highly pro- 
ductive economy. 


The Chinese have described their communes as possessed 
of an “immense vitality” and called them a “morning sun” 
above the horizon of East Asia.? They have incurred 
Soviet displeasure by recommending establishment of com- 
munes to other underdeveloped countries. There can be 
no question that Peking’s pioneering of a system of social 
and economic organization different from that of the Soviet 
Union, and seemingly closer to the Marxist ideal, is re- 


*G. F. Hudson has said: “This system of ‘free supply’ represents an ambitious 
move towards the moneyless utopia of pure communism Moreover, this occurs at 
a time when the trend in Russia is in just the opposite direction, toward larger cash 
incomes for collective farmers.”—‘‘Mao, Marx and Moscow,” Foreign Affairs, July 
1959, p. 567 


* Albert Ravenholt, “The Chinese Communes,” Foreign Affairs, July 1959, p. 580 
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garded by Moscow as a challenge to its leadership of the 
world Communist movement. 


Rise of Communist Influence in China 


TENSION between China and Russia, which goes back to 
the 17th century, has been perpetuated through the years 
by repeated Russian attempts to gain control of such areas 
as Outer Mongolia, Sinkiang, Manchuria and Korea. When, 
in the second decade of the 20th century, revolution toppled 
both the Manchu dynasty of China (1911) and the Rom- 
anoff dynasty of Russia (1917), the Russians did not aban- 
don their customary opportunism. Although the Bolshe- 
viks renounced al] territorial claims in China, they even- 
tually obtained recognition of Russian rights in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in Manchuria. And they continued to 
take close interest in Outer Mongolia. From the begin- 
ning, the Soviet Union was more concerned about maintain- 
ing hegemony over its border areas than about establishing 
friendly relations with China. 


EARLY SoVIET ASSISTANCE TO THE KUOMINTANG 


The first formal meeting of the Chinese Communist 
Party was held in Shanghai in July 1921, with Mao Tse- 
tung among the 13 persons present. Although the Chinese 
Communists opposed an alliance with the Kuomintang (the 
National People’s Party) of Sun Yat-sen, the Communist 
International or Comintern, with which the Chinese party 
had become affiliated, declared on Jan. 12, 1923, that “The 
Kuomintang is at present the only strong organization for 
national revolution in China.” Comintern leaders there- 
fore considered it “‘a necessity for the young Communist 
Party to collaborate with the Kuomintang.” Adolph Joffe, 
one of the ablest Soviet diplomats of the period, then per- 
suaded Sun Yat-sen to accept Communist help in his 
struggle to attain unity and full independence for strife- 
torn China. Their agreement: opened the way to a part- 
nership between the Kuomintang and the Chinese Com- 
munists and to a large influx of Soviet advisers.*® 


®Lenin and Joffe felt that China was not yet ripe for communism, that it first 
had to pass through the capitalist stage of economic development Michael Borodin, 


chief of the Soviet advisers, said that ‘““The only communism possible in China today 
is the communism of poverty.” 
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A general Sino-Soviet agreement, signed on May 31, 
1924, contained a pledge by both governments “not to per- 
mit within their respective territories the existence or ac- 
tivity of organizations or groups aiming at violent over- 
throw of the government of either party, nor to engage in 
propaganda against the political and social system” of 
either state. Communist-Kuomintang collaboration was 
not without friction, but there was no open break between 
the two groups until two years after the death in 1925 of 
Sun Yat-sen. In the spring of 1927, Chiang Kai-shek, 
leader of the Kuomintang army and of the party’s conser- 
vative wing, occupied Shanghai and by ruthless military 
operations against left-wing elements of the Kuomintang 
broke the power of the Communists. 


The Chinese Communists, acting under direct orders 
from Stalin, attempted to overthrow Chiang, but the revolt 
was quickly stamped out. Chiang, then in control of the 
Chinese government, broke off diplomatic relations with 
Russia. Chinese Communist leaders either left for exile in 
Russia or went underground.’ Stalin thereupon turned his 
back on China to devote full energies to building com- 
munism in Russia. The Chinese Reds, however, remained 
under orders of the Comintern.?° 


OBSCURITY OF Moscow’s PrRE-1949 CHINA POLICY 


Reliable information on relations between Chinese Com- 
munists and the Soviet Union was hard to come by after 
Mao set up headquarters in 1935 in the caves of Yenan. 
Political analysts of the period state that Mao’s followers 
displayed respectful deference to Moscow while executing 
a thoroughgoing program aimed to build up a tightly discip- 
lined party along Leninist lines. Because it was to Soviet 
interest to have China present strong resistance to Japa- 
nese encroachment on the Asian continent, Moscow put a 
temporary halt to subversive activity by the Chinese Com- 
munists. Instead, the Communists took the lead in urging 
a united front with the Nationalists against threatened 
Japanese aggression. 


*Stalin and Trotsky split on China policy along ideologica] lines similar to those 
dividing Khrushchev and Mao today Trotsky urged civil defiance and an armed 
coup d'état to destroy the “bourgeois” framework of Chinese society; Stalin sought 
to preserve the Communist-Kuomintang alliance until the Communists were strong 
enough to seize power. 


%” When the Communists, led by Mao, started their famous long march to northern 
China in November 1934, they reportedly were acting on instructions from Moscow 
—R. C. North, Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Elitea (1952), p. 88. 
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From 1937, when Japan began military action against 
China, until the Chinese Reds gained full control of main- 
land China in 1949, the Communist Party of China was 
under less direct Soviet control than Communist parties 
elsewhere. There is no clear evidence that the Russians 
made any strenuous effort to intervene in the Chinese 
party’s internal disputes. Indeed, Stalin displayed a marked 
lack of enthusiasm for the Chinese. He told U.S. Ambas- 
sador W. Averell Harriman in June 1944 that “The Chi- 
nese Communists are not real Communists—they are 
‘margarine’ Communists.” !! 


Even later, as the Chinese Reds marched to power fol- 
lowing Japan’s surrender in World War II, there were few 
clues as to the precise nature of Russian influence or sup- 
port. Moscow continued to maintain strictly correct rela- 
tions with Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government and 
gave no visible aid to Mao. As late as Dec. 30, 1947, the 
Soviet consul general in Peking, Sergei Tichvinsky, said: 
“My government recognizes only one government in China, 
the National government, and is not supplying the Com- 
munists with anything.” 


However, the Soviet Union used the favorable position 
it had acquired in Manchuria through the Yalta agreement, 
and under a treaty entered into with Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government in 1945, to turn over that province to the Chi- 
nese Communist armies. Soviet military authorities showed 
no objection to the entry of Red Chinese troops into Man- 
churia or to their occupation of all key communication 
centers. A month after V-J day, there were reported to 
be more than 100,000 Communist troops, armed with Japa- 
nese weapons captured by the Russians, in southern Man- 
churia. However, the position of the Communists in Man- 
churia was weakened by the fact that Stalin, who had no 
faith in Mao’s eventual take-over of all China, proceeded to 
strip the area of the heavy industrial equipment installed 
there during Japan’s occupation. Removal of this equip- 
ment as war booty embittered the Chinese Communists. 


MAo’s NEGOTIATION OF AGREEMENTS WITH STALIN 

The Soviet Union was the first power to recognize the 
new People’s Republic of China when it was formally estab- 
lished on Oct. 1, 1949. Relations between Russia and Red 


Herbert Feis, The China Tangle (1953), p. 140 
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China, although officially cordial at the time, were said to 
be somewhat strained. Stalin would have preferred, not a 
strong, independent national Communist party in China, 
but a Chinese Communist party ruled from Moscow. 
Khrushchev is reported to have told foreign Communist 
leaders in March 1956 that Stalin almost caused a rupture 
in relations with Peking by insisting that he, Stalin, must 
have the final word on development of communism in China. 
It has been said also that Mao, as an Asian, was viewed 
by Stalin as an inferior to be treated with contempt. 


Mao, for his part, knew that Stalin’s failure two decades 
earlier to grasp the realities of the situation in China had 
led Moscow to issue unrealistic orders which caused the 
Chinese Communist Party to suffer staggering losses. 
However, despite Stalin’s blunders then and his indiffer- 
ence in the 1930s, Mao professed to be his faithful disciple 
and continued to emphasize his debt to Russian commu- 
nism. Mao said on June 30, 1949: “We are indebted to 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin for giving us our weapon. 
This weapon is not a machine gun, but Marxism-Leninism.” 
He went on to say, in a treatise commemorating the 28th 
anniversary of the founding of the Chinese Communist 
Party, that China’s foreign policy closely followed that 
of Moscow. 


We firmly believe that, in order to attain and consolidate vic- 
tory, we must lean to one side. In the light of ... 28 years of 
experience, the Chinese people either lean to the side of imperialism 
or to the side of socialism. There is no exception to this rule. To 
i path... We 
also oppose the illusion of the third path. Not only in China, but 
in the whole world. . . . Neutrality is a hoax. . . . Internationally 
we belong to the anti-imperialist front, headed by the Soviet Union. 


sit on the fence is impossible, and there is no thir 


To discuss future relations of his newly established Peo- 
ple’s Republic with the Soviet Union, Mao went to Moscow 
on Dec. 19, 1949. Officially, his purpose was to pay homage 
to Stalin on his 70th birthday, but he stayed for nine weeks. 
It has been observed that Mao was in an extraordinary 
position: Ruler of the most populous Communist state, he 
had never visited Russia, spoke no Russian, and had revised 
Leninism-Stalinism.!2 A joint communiqué on Feb. 14, 
1950, near the end of the visit, announced conclusion of 
three new Sino-Soviet agreements: A 30-year Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance; an agreement 


12 Mao, whose The New Democracy was published in 1940, was the first non-Rus- 
sian Communist to write his own party philosophy in his own language 
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on the respective rights of Russians and Chinese in Man- 
churia; and an agreement on Russian financial assistance. 


Chiang Kai-shek had been forced to make extensive con- 
cessions to the Russians in Manchuria under the treaty 
entered into, in conformity with terms of the Yalta agree- 
ment, on Aug. 14, 1945. That treaty provided for inter- 
nationalization of the commercial port of Dairen, for revival 
of the Czarist lease on Port Arthur, and for joint operation 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway and the South Manchurian 
Railway by a Sino-Soviet company. These concessions were 
a source of great dissatisfaction in China, and Stalin’s 
agreement in February 1950 to relinquish the Soviet claims 
was considered an important success for Mao. 


Under the treaty of 1950, the Soviet Union agreed to 
transfer “gratis to the government of the People’s Republic 
of China, all of its rights in the joint administration of 
the Chinese Changchun Railway” and to turn over all in- 
stallations and property at Port Arthur no later than 1952. 
Negotiations over the transfer dragged on, however, and it 
was not until mid-September 1952 that the Chinese received 
final assurance that the Manchurian railways would be 
handed back without compensation.'* This experience dem- 
onstrated the reluctance of the Soviet Union to live up to 
its earlier engagements and indicated that the understand- 
ing between the two countries was of a limited nature. 


EXTENT OF RussiA’s ECONOMIC AID TO RED CHINA 


The most important of the Stalin-Mao agreements of 
February 1950 was that providing for a $300 million Soviet 
loan to China. China desperately needed funds to start 
reconstruction of its economy and was eager to cement eco- 
nomic relations with the Soviet Union through trade, aid, 
technical assistance, and the organization of joint stock 
companies. The Russians, however, apparently were not 
willing to assume the financial burden of China’s industrial 
development. As far as known, they made no outright 
grants to Red China, and they insisted on prompt repay- 
ment of all loans. 


In the first decade of the alliance, the Soviet Union is 
reported to have furnished Communist China with $21, 
billion in loans—all except $500 million for military pur- 


% The Soviet Union announced on Oct. 12, 1952, that it would evacuate Port 
Arthur by May 31, 1954, and that the two countries would engage in construction 
of “joint” railroads in Manchuria, Mongolia, and elsewhere 
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poses. According to a report prepared by Conlon Asso- 
ciates for the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Soviet credit financed Peking’s purchase of about 35 per 
cent of the machinery and equipment needed for 156 basic 
projects—the large industrial plants forming the backbone 
of both the first (1953-57) and the second (1958-62) 
Chinese five-year plans. The Conlon study stated that 
“Soviet economic assistance to date [Nov. 1, 1959] has 
represented only a small fraction of the total capital in- 
volved in the modernization campaign, probably about 3 per 
cent of the total net investment.” However, troubles expe- 
rienced in paying for the Soviet equipment through exports 
are said to have brought frequent delays in deliveries. 


The entire pattern of Sino-Soviet trade has been altered 
by Mao’s “lean-to-one-side” policy. Informed sources have 
estimated that by 1956 more than 70 per cent of China’s 
total trade was with Soviet bloc countries, as compared with 
less than 1 per cent before World War II. According to 
United Nations estimates, about 20 per cent of total Soviet 
trade was with Communist China. Soviet monopoly of 
China’s trade makes great difficulties for China’s economic 
planners: Chinese imports from the Soviet Union are in the 
form of machinery essential to the industrialization pro- 
gram, whereas Soviet imports of Chinese agricultural prod- 
uce and finished goods are more or less peripheral to the 
Russian economy. 


Free world barriers to trade with Red China have helped 
Russia to keep prices for its exports high while fixing low 
prices for Chinese imports. It has been estimated that if 
Red China’s trade with the Soviet Union had been con- 
ducted elsewhere at prevailing world prices, Peking would 
have acquired 5 to 10 per cent more imports in exchange 
for the same total of exports. This tight-fisted Soviet 
policy has undoubtedly produced considerable resentment 
in China. Gen. Lung Yun, vice chairman of the Chinese 
National Defense Committee, was arrested on June 19, 
1957, for criticizing Soviet economic policy toward China. 
He was reported to have said: 

It is totally unfair for the People’s Republic of China to pay all 
expenses of the Korean War... . The United States has given up 
her claims for loans she granted to her allies during the first and 
second World Wars, yet the Soviet Union insists that China must 
pay interest on Soviet loans. . . . China cannot possibly reimburse 
the Soviet loans within the coming ten years or more. 
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Yun also raised the question of Russian removal of “huge 
quantities of industrial equipment” from Manchuria after 
World War II, equipment which reportedly cost more than 
$2 billion to replace. 


Widespread crop failures, evidenced by a drastic nation- 
wide campaign now under way to step up agricultural pro- 
duction,'* have threatened China’s agricultural exports and 
are believed to have been a prime source of the friction 
between Mao and Khrushchev. Crop shortages have made 
it doubtful that Chinese agriculture will be able to go on 
playing a central role in financing imports from Russia. 


Rising import requirements must be financed by obtain- 
ing additional Russian credits or by expanding exports of 
both agricultural and non-agricultural goods. Inability 
to get further Russian credits no doubt would make it 
necessary for the Chinese people, whose per capita income 
now is less than $60 a year, to tighten their belts even 
further to achieve the objectives of the second five-year 
plan.'® 


Red China’s New Independent Policies 


FIRM in their belief in the ultimate supremacy of China 
throughout Asia, Peking’s leaders have abandoned the prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence approved at the Baudung 
conference in 1955 and have adopted a tough line in foreign 
policy. Red China in the past two years has broken off 
trade relations with Japan, brutally suppressed a revolt in 
Tibet, threatened the borders of India, humiliated Indo- 
nesian diplomats in Peking, incited fighting in Laos, and 
shelled the Chinese offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 


Diplomatic circles have concluded that these actions 
were taken quite independently of Moscow, and that the 
% Grain crops are said to have fallen five million tons short of the target of 275 
million tons for this year’s harvest Food riots have been reported, and the 


ration has been cut in the cities Peanut oil 
peared from markets 


cereal 
meat and sugar have virtually disap- 


% China exported about $300 million more to the Soviet Union in 1958 and $200 
million more in 1959 than it imported, in order to reduce past indebtedness 

18 Moscow and Peking on Feb. 7, 1959, signed a five billion ruble 
ment to promote expansion of Chinese industry 
that trouble has arisen over fulfilling the agreement 
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Chinese are not greatly concerned about foreign approval 
or disapproval of what they do. It looks as if Peking had 
decided that it would rather be feared than loved and was 
prepared to discount any adverse effects on its relations 
with India and other uncommitted nations of South and 
Southeast Asia.!? 


Red China has been active also in pushing aggressive pol- 
icies farther afield. As long ago as 1956, at the time of the 
Suez crisis, it threatened to send 250,000 “volunteers” to 
Egypt’s defense. Two years later, during the trouble in 
Lebanon, Peking’s language was more inflammatory than 
that of Moscow; the Chinese threat to send “volunteers” 
to aid the Arabs was not endorsed by the Soviet Union. 
Since then, Red China has started operating propaganda 
and economic aid programs of its own in competition with 
those of the Soviet Union. It has had notable success in 
Cuba, elsewhere in Latin America, and in Algeria. 


Chinese technicians have been observed in Havana, and 
Cuba has become the first Latin American state to estab- 
lish diplomatic ties with Peking. Sen. Humphrey sug- 


gested, Aug. 17, that ““Red China would like to make Cuba 
to the United States what Formosa is to Communist 
China.” He said that “Red China is spending more on 
propaganda in Latin America than the United States is 
spending throughout the whole world.’'* Humphrey added 
that the number of Latin American delegations traveling 
to Red China had more than tripled within the past year. 


Communist China regards itself as the leader of the 
Afro-Asian nations, and its activity in Africa has posed a 
challenge not only to the West but also to the Soviet Union. 
Peking broadcasts 70 hours a week to Africa—30 hours 
more than Moscow does. In many instances the Chinese 
position has differed markedly from that of the Russians. 
But Peking, despite its belligerent talk and its attempts 
to appear more anti-colonialist than Moscow, is not able 
to fly troops, arms or technicians to other quarters of the 
world. Documents made public at Leopoldville, Sept. 30, 
purported to show that China had offered $2.8 million in 
direct aid to the government of Patrice Lumumba, but 
had rejected an appeal for volunteer troops. 


17 See “India, China, and Tibet,” E£.R.R., 1959 Vol. II, p. 791. 


% Radio Peiping has recently started a daily 90-minute program in Portuguese to 
Brazil and hae stepped up its Spanish broadcasts to Central America 
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CHINESE-SOVIET DIFFERENCES OVER FOREIGN POLICY 


The specific Asian-African issue on which the two powers 
are divided is the Soviet Union’s insistence on cooperation 
with and aid to ali the newly independent states and Red 
China’s contention that support should be given only to 
Communist regimes and Communist elements in the new 
states. Prof. Yevgeni M. Zhukov of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences said in a major declaration of ideology in 
Pravda on Aug. 26 that “For many lagging countries, where 
the main body of the population is peasant, . . . the main 
task for a relatively long period will be that of struggle 
not against capitalism, but against middle-century [Middle 
Ages] inheritance.” 


Li Shun, a leading Communist historian, writing in the 
Peking People’s Daily on Aug. 30, answered by quoting 
Lenin as saying in 1920 that false links had been estab- 
lished between the exploiting nations and the bourgeoisie 
in the colonies. Shun wrote: 


If we view the movement led by the bourgeoisie in colonial lands 
as the mainstream of the national liberation movement and do 
nothing else but clap our hands and give full support to it while 
keeping silent or expressing disgust and contempt for the anti- 
imperialist struggle waged by masses of revolutionary people, then 
it will, in fact, mean the adoption of bourgeois viewpoints and will 
be a violation of Lenin’s views. 


The Soviet press replied that the Chinese theoreticians were 
“doctrinaries who forget that there doesn’t exist a pure 
revolutionary process.” 


This torrent of dialectical verbiage on the correct inter- 
pretation of Leninism did not conceal rising Sino-Soviet 
tension over such areas as Algeria, India, and Outer Mon- 
golia. Chinese influence among the Algerian rebels is now 
believed to be stronger than that of the Russians. Red 
China has recognized the Algerian provisional government 
and has encouraged the rebels in every way possible. This 
is in sharp contrast to the Soviet attitude of non-recogni- 
tion and support of de Gaulle’s policy of self-determination. 
This attitude may now be in process of reversal. Premier 
Khrushchev said in New York, Oct. 2, after receiving three 
Algerian rebel leaders, “The most important results can 
be achieved by the Algerian people themselves. The more 
resolute they are, the quicker they can win freedom.” 
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Moscow evidenced sympathy for India last year in that 
country’s border dispute with the Chinese. A Soviet broad- 
cast on Sept. 9, 1959, after Nehru had accused Red China 
of aggression, said: 

The incident on the Chinese-Indian frontier is certainly deplor- 
able. The Soviet Union maintains friendly relations both with the 
People’s Republic of China and the Republic of India. ... The 
Soviet leading quarters express confidence that ... the two gov- 
ernments will settle the misunderstandings that have arisen, in the 


spirit of traditional friendship between the peoples of China and 
India. 


Earlier this year, in Indonesia, Khrushchev disassociated 
the Soviet Union from China’s propaganda offensive against 
that country. Subversive efforts by some of Indonesia’s 
two million Chinese residents were impeding Soviet at- 
tempts to draw the government of President Sukarno closer 
to the Communist orbit. 


COMPETITION FOR THE CONTROL OF OUTER MONGOLIA 


Outer Mongolia, control of which had shifted back and 
forth between China and Russia, became in 1921 the first 
“‘people’s republic” to be set up on the Soviet pattern, But 
Harrison E. Salisbury of the New York Times reported on 
Aug. 4, 1959, from Ulan Bator, capital of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, that “The Soviet Union and Communist 
China are competing in classic great-power fashion for dom- 
inant influence in Outer Mongolia.” He said the competition 
was being carried on “behind a camouflage of honeyed 
words and platitudes about collaboration and friendship 
among Communist states.” 


The Soviet Union has done its best to maintain close 
ties with the regime at Ulan Bator. Soviet loans since the 
end of the Korean War have aggregated a billion rubles. 
An agreement signed Feb. 10, 1959, provided for assistance 
in developing virgin lands and in geological prospecting. 
Another Soviet-Mongolian agreement, signed two weeks 
later, provided for closer cultural and scientific cooperation. 
Russian has been adopted as the official language of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, troops of the Mongol army 
wear Russian uniforms, and the architecture and other 
cultural forms of the country are all patterned after the 
Russian. 


Peking, however, has refused to accept the “autonomous” 
status of this assertedly independent country. Mao Tse- 
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tung declared in 1936 that Outer Mongolia would some 
day be regained by China, and efforts toward that end have 
been pushed vigorously in recent years. It is estimated that 
more than 20,000 Chinese have been sent to Outer Mon- 
golia as technicians, experts, and laborers. Soviet advisers 
are outnumbered at least 10 to one, and once the Chinese 
come, they stay. During the past three years, moreover, 
nearly two million Chinese have moved into Inner Mongolia 
and other areas adjacent to Outer Mongolia. 


Signs of China’s increasing influence in Outer Mongolia 
are reported in evidence everywhere. Most notable is said 
to be the formation of some 400 large socio-economic units 
similar to the Chinese communes. The new units repre- 
sent mergers among 1,700 village cooperatives set up origi- 
nally on the Soviet model. A new rail line from Ulan 
Bator to Peking has facilitated exchanges with China. 
Although hard pressed itself, Red China has found the 
friendship of Outer Mongolia important enough to warrant 
a series of economic aid measures. A grant of 160 million 
rubles in August 1956 was followed by a long-term loan 
of 100 million rubles in December 1958. Premier Chou 
En-lai went to Ulan Bator last May 31 to sign a treaty 
of friendship and to promise an additional 200 million 
rubles to help in the development of industrial enterprises, 
water conservation works, and public utilities. Trade of 
the country with China is reported on the increase, while 
that with Russia has declined steadily since 1955. 


MUTUAL INTERESTS OF RED CHINA AND Soviet UNION 


Despite all the Marxist text-mouthing and the tangible 
evidence of disagreement between Moscow and Peking, the 
Sino-Soviet alliance is based on vital mutual interests. 
Conlon Associates stated in their Asian study that the 
Moscow-Peking axis would “not be ruptured over trivial 
issues” and would “probably endure for a considerable 
period.” The study noted that the alliance was invaluable 
to China because: 


1. Technical aid, Soviet economic experience, training of special- 
ists, and availability of Soviet know-how are essential to China’s 
industrialization program and the fulfillment of its five-year plans. 


2. Soviet military assistance and the broad protection of Russia’s 


military strength contribute to the internal and external stability 
of the regime. The basis of Soviet-Chinese unity is the pledge of 
mutual assistance in case of attack. 
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e alliance, the Chinese 


and physical isolation.!9 


Until China has developed its own nuclear ca il ; 
break with Russia might be self-destructive. Each nation 
is well aware that its joint weight in world affairs is much 
greater than either could apply separately. 


It has been pointed out that from the Soviet standpoint 
the alliance remains basically firm because: 


Itary 
imunism in China 


1unism, of which M¢ 


spread of communisn 


Despite present controversies, the two powers are in full 
agreement on the main body of Communist ideology. Har- 
rison Salisbury has written that “Each is guided by the 
socio-economic and political philosophy first outlined by 
Karl Marx. The stated objective of each is to transform it- 
self as rapidly as possible into a Communist system. Each 
regime sees as its goal a Communist society in which all 
land, all means of production, all major property will be 
owned not individually but collectively. Each individual 
would contribute to the common good to the 
capabilities. He would draw from the society 

or salary but according to his needs.” 2° 


There is general agreement among 


specialists, however, that the mutuality 


il 


ests is likely to decline with the passag 


the alliance will become increasingly str: 


La 


emergence as a second ideological center cannot but jeopard- 
ize Moscow’s hegemony in a system which claims to | 
based upon a universal scientific truth and demands a 
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single source of leadership and direction. Population pres- 
sures in Red China will inevitably produce mounting ten- 
sions along the nearly 4,000 miles of common border. At 
present, China’s population is about 670 million. The rate 
of increase is reported to be from 15 million to 20 million 
a year. This means that by 1975 China may have a 
billion people compared with fewer than 300 million in the 
Soviet Union.*! The Central Intelligence Agency, in a re- 
port prepared at the request of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of Congress, June 17, concluded that the “difficulties 
and problems” between Moscow and Peking will probably 
grow as Communist China’s rapidly increasing economic 
and military power reduces Moscow’s leverage upon it. 


Expectations of mounting tension between the two coun- 
tries have led to speculation on the possibility of an eventual 
international realignment. Arnold Toynbee, reviewing the 
1950s in the London Observer, said that “If China’s aggres- 
siveness persists, ... it may bring together the South 
Asian countries . .. and even America and Russia in a 
defensive entente.” In a century which has seen frequent 
changes in international alliances, an eventual limited 
entente between Russia and leading countries of the West 
seems not wholly out of the question. 


= Soviet population at present is 210 million and is increasing annually at the rate 
of 3.6 million 
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